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A 

■ Jk „ J^mong the many kinds of youth 
programs that exist today, one approach — mentor- 
ing — has achieved extensive public recognition. 
The high profile of mentoring can be attributed to 
its remarkable success: research on the effects of 
traditional community-based, one-on-one mentor- 
ing has shown that mentored youth make measura- 
ble gains in school achievement and attendance 
and in relations with peers and parents (LoSciuto 
et al., 1996; Tierney and Grossman, 1995; 
McPartland and Nettles, 1991). 

Despite these encouraging findings, programs 
based on the traditional model have not been able 
to reach all the youth who are in need of the bene- 
fits mentoring can provide. Volunteers are scarce. 
And because traditional programs rely heavily on 
parent referrals (Furano et al., 1993), youth whose 
parents are unaware of these programs or do not 
fully understand what they have to offer may never 
even be referred. 

In efforts to serve more youth, agencies have devel- 
oped several innovative approaches to mentoring. 
Group mentoring is one approach that has gained 
considerable popularity. The approach is based on 
the idea that volunteers who interact regularly with 
small groups of youth can fulfill the role of a men- 
tor — to be a trusted counselor or guide — by devel- 
oping a number of successful and productive 
relationships simultaneously. In this way, these pro- 
grams can provide mentors to large numbers of 
youth without depleting scarce volunteer resources. 

In addition to serving a larger number of youth, 
group mentoring may also be reaching volunteers 
and youth whom traditional programs have been 
less successful in reaching. Because most group 
mentoring programs are based at particular loca- 
tions, such as schools and other youth-serving 
organizations (Sipe and Roder, 1999), they have 
access to teachers, youth workers and other adults 
known to the institution and willing to serve as 
mentors in a familiar, structured environment. At 
the same time, because adults in these institutions 
inform young people about the programs, the pool 
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of youth who can be recruited is larger than when 
parents are the only conduit to the program. 

This approach may also reach individuals who pre- 
fer group-based relationships. Many youth want 
opportunities to interact with their peers — opportu- 
nities that are critical to their development (e.g., 
Sullivan, 1953); and some may be uncomfortable 
meeting one on one with an adult. Group mentor- 
ing may offer these youth a familiar, comfortable 
setting in which they can interact with peers, while 
at the same time receiving guidance and support 
from an adult. 

But some practitioners remain skeptical of the value 
of this approach. Some even question whether the 
approach should be considered mentoring. The 
mentor-youth relationship is the foundation of one- 
on-one mentoring. In group matches, mentors can- 
not provide as much individual attention to youth 
as they can in traditional one-on-one settings, possi- 
bly preventing or limiting the development of 
strong adult-youth relationships. Because the quality 
of the mentor-youth relationship helps determine 
the extent to which youth benefit from mentoring 
(Grossman and Johnson, 1999), these groups may 
also be less likely than traditional matches to pro- 
mote positive changes in youth. 

Others have concerns about the group structure 
itself and its potential to expose youth to negative 
experiences. Differential treatment, exclusion of 
youth from group interactions, and negative interac- 
tions among youth can all occur in groups. Exposure 
to such experiences could negate whatever benefits 
group mentoring is intended to provide. 

These potential strengths and concerns are signifi- 
cant. Yet little research has been conducted to sup- 
port or challenge these views. As group mentoring 
becomes more widespread, fundamental questions 
need to be answered: What is group mentoring? 
Who gets involved in these programs? What chal- 
lenges does the group structure pose to mentors? 
What kind of adult-youth relationships develop in 
the group setting? What factors help them develop? 
And can these groups produce the kind of concrete 
outcomes for youth that have resulted from one-on- 
one programs? 
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Answering these questions will help us understand 
the extent to which group mentoring provides youth 
with important components of mentoring. It will 
also improve our understanding of other adult- 
youth interactions that take place outside of the 
family. Most interactions between nonparental 
adults and youth occur in groups — in the classroom, 
on sports teams, and in after-school and faith-based 
activities. Yet few studies have examined the extent 
to which significant relationships develop in these 
groups or the potential benefits of participation. 
Describing youth’s experiences in mentoring groups 
can thus inform practitioners and policy makers 
involved or interested in many other types of youth 
programming and activities. 

Study Sample and Methodology 

To begin to address the questions outlined, 
Public/Private Ventures, in collaboration with The 
National Mentoring Partnership, has made a pre- 
liminary examination of three innovative group 
mentoring programs and has drawn on the findings 
from data collected in two earlier P/PV studies of 
mentoring programs and of mentors involved in 
these programs. 

The three programs involved in the current study 
represent distinct approaches to group mentoring 
and were chosen because of their promising work. 1 
YouthFriends in Kansas City is an organization that 
provides technical assistance to school districts set- 
ting up school-based mentoring programs (serving 
youth in both a group and one-on-one format), the 
Los Angeles Team Mentoring, Inc. — TEAMWORKS 
Program organizes teams of mentors to meet with 
groups of middle-school students, and the Group 
Mentoring Program of the Be-A-Friend Big 
Brothers Big Sisters Program of Erie County (Be-A- 
Friend GMP) assigns paid staff as mentors to small 
groups of youth. Our visits to these programs 
included interviews with program and school staff, 
in-depth interviews with 52 youth and 19 mentors, 
and focus groups with 12 additional mentors. 

As noted, we also drew on data collected in two 
earlier P/PV studies. The first involved interviews 



with 291 mentors working with youth in groups 
and 802 mentors matched with youth one on 
one (Herrera et al., 2000). We use these data to 
describe characteristics of mentoring groups and 
their participants. The second study reports on 
interviews with program staff from 722 mentoring 
programs nationwide (Sipe and Roder, 1999). We 
use this information primarily as support for find- 
ings from the mentor survey. 

Overview of Findings Presented in This 
Report 

What is Group Mentoring? 

Groups range in size from two to 32 youth, but aver- 
age about 10. More than half of group mentors 
work with at least one other mentor on a team. 
Groups meet in various settings, most commonly in 
schools; their average meeting time is 21 hours a 
month; the activities they engage in are both struc- 
tured and unstructured; and their focus varies. In 
the current study, group activities included social 
activities and sports; community service, health and 
educational workshops; activities focused on team 
building, leadership development and cultural 
diversity; homework help; and discussion of specific 
subjects such as science or music. 

Previous research suggests that the annual cost per 
youth in group mentoring programs (about $408) 
is lower than that in one-on-one programs (about 
$1,030; Fountain and Arbreton, 1999). Data from 
the three programs involved in this study support 
these findings: YouthFriends estimates the cost of 
each group and one-on-one volunteer at about 
$334; TEAMWORKS estimates the cost of serving 
one youth at $550; and Be-A-Friend GMP estimates 
the cost per youth at about $720 (see Appendix B 
for more details on the cost of these programs). 

Who Participates in Group Mentoring? 

Group programs appear to attract less educated, 
older and lower-income volunteers; more women 
and African Americans; and more retirees than do 
one-on-one mentoring programs. Group mentors in 



The report and this executive summary refer to the three-program study as the “current study” to distinguish it from 
the two earlier surveys that also form the basis of our analysis. 
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the current study said they preferred group mentor- 
ing because of its structure and specified acdvides. 
They also expressed concerns about the “intimacy” 
of one-on-one mentoring and the substandal time 
commitment it requires. 

Group programs are also more likely to specifically 
target youth from ethnic and racial minority groups 
and serve proportionally more African-American 
youth than do one-on-one programs. Interviews in 
our current study further suggest that youth in 
school-based group programs are often referred by 
teachers and peers, suppordng the hypothesis that 
these programs may reach youth who might be 
missed by traditional recruitment strategies. 

Can Positive Relationships Develop between 
Mentors and Youth in the Group Setting? 

Mentors’ goals. In contrast to the central goal of 
one-on-one mentoring programs — the creation of a 
strong relationship between the adult and youth — 
group mentors in the current study reported cen- 
tral goals of helping youth get along with others 
and teaching behavioral skills to group members. 
Many group mentors do hope to create strong rela- 
tionships with youth: more than half of the mentors 
in this study wanted to be a confidante for the 
youth in their group. But their goals are more pre- 
dominantly shaped by an interest in promoting pos- 
itive peer interactions. 

The nature of the relationships. The quality and 
intensity of mentor-youth relationships reported in 
this study varied widely. Some were fairly distant, 
resembling more casual interactions between youth 
and a respected adult. Others were very close, inti- 
mate and significant to both mentor and youth. 

Additionally, the small number of very strong 
mentor-youth relationships suggests that on 
average these relationships are not as strong or 
intense as those developed in traditional, one-on- 
one settings. Only about a quarter of mentors and 
youth reported feeling “very close” to each other. 
Similarly, only about a third of youth felt that quali- 
ties indicating strong attachment were “very true” 
of their mentors. Reflecting these findings, only 
about a quarter of mentors reported “a lot” of con- 
fiding by the youth in their groups, and only about 
half of youth participants reported at least “some- 
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times” engaging in more personal discussions (i.e., 
about things that worried, scared or angered them) 
with the mentor. 

Despite moderate feelings of closeness expressed by 
these youth toward their adult mentors, the vast 
majority of youth did not prefer an exclusively one- 
on-one relationship with their mentor. This finding 
supports suggestions that youth want opportunities 
to interact with their peers and that some youth 
may prefer the group setting to one-on-one adult- 
youth interactions. It also suggests that for these 
youth, the mentor-youth relationship may not be 
the primary focus of their group experience. 

Concerns about the mentor’s ability to treat all 
youth in their groups equally were not supported in 
this sample. Although mentors reported feeling 
closer to some youth in their group than to others, 
92 percent of youth said the mentors did not treat 
some group members better than others, suggesting 
very little differential treatment in these groups. 

The relationship-building process. The wide vari- 
ability in the quality of these group-based relation- 
ships raises the important question of why some 
group relationships are stronger than others. We 
found that group mentors who had strong relation- 
ships with their mentees exhibited behavior that 
was consistent with that of mentors in strong one- 
on-one relationships. These mentors: 

• Met with their mentees regularly; 

• Were sensitive to youth’s preferences for activities 
and discussion topics; 

• Had fun with youth and got to know them per- 
sonally, rather than focusing exclusively on the 
program’s designated activities; and 

• Were open to one-on-one conversations with 
youth when needed. 

What Challenges Does Group Mentoring Pose 
to Mentors? 

When group mentors were asked about challenges 
they faced in implementing the group approach, 
they most often cited challenges focused on facili- 
tating and managing peer interactions. Mentors 
discussed the difficulty of ensuring that all youth 
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get equal time to contribute to discussions and 
activities because more vocal group members can 
overshadow introverted youth. Youth with behav- 
ioral problems can also be disruptive and may 
require extra attention from the mentor to ensure 
that they do not negatively influence other group 
members. 

Mentors also said that keeping youth interested and 
engaged in structured activities is another challenge 
they face when working with their groups, in part 
because of the variety of interests youth bring to the 
group. Group mentors also found it difficult to pur- 
sue inexpensive activities because of the cost of 
accommodating multiple youth. Keeping costs low 
was particularly challenging in the Be-A-Friend GMP 
community-based program because of the need to 
coordinate and pay for transportation of group 
members who live in different neighborhoods. 

These challenges are significant, but they did not 
preclude program accomplishments. And contrary 
to concerns about negative youth experiences in 
these groups, reports of fighting, teasing or exclud- 
ing youth from group interactions were very rare. 
These incidents may have been rare because these 
groups were fairly structured and interactions were 
carefully monitored and facilitated by the adult 
mentor, underscoring the importance of the men- 
tor’s facilitation role. 

What Are the Potential Benefits of Group 
Mentoring? 

The study’s design and small sample preclude analy- 
ses of measurable impacts of the programs involved 
in this study. But to shed light on potential benefits 
of group mentoring, we present the following 
reported benefits drawn from both open-ended and 
structured interviews with mentors and youth. 

One very important benefit, and the one most 
often cited by youth and mentors, is improvements in 
social skills. A majority of youth and mentors 
reported that youth improved their ability to work 
with peers. Participants reported that some youth 
became less shy and inhibited, improved their con- 
versational skills, became more considerate or 
showed improvements in their ability to manage 
anger and conflict. Both mentors and peers appear 
to play a role in bringing about these changes. 



Peers’ comments make youth aware of their behav- 
ior, and the group setting facilitates positive interac- 
tions among youth. For their part, mentors observe 
youth interactions, identify behaviors that need 
improvement, provide youth with constructive feed- 
back and continually encourage positive interac- 
tions among group members. 

Youth and mentors also reported improvements in 
youth 5 relationships with teachers , parents and friends. 
Mechanisms that seemed to generate these changes 
included advice from mentors and peers on how to 
handle problems with others and in a few cases 
direct intervention with teachers or parents by the 
mentor. Improvements in youth’s social and behav- 
ioral skills may also have contributed to improve- 
ments in these relationships. Our interviews further 
suggest that the group setting facilitated the growth 
of youth’s social circles by providing them with new 
friends; close to a third of youth participants indi- 
cated that they receive fairly high levels of peer sup- 
port in their groups. 

To a lesser extent, participants also cited improved 
school performance among some group members. 
Typically these improvements came about when 
mentors and peers gave direct help to group mem- 
bers in specific content areas and when they guided 
youth in developing general learning strategies. 
These direct efforts were most often reported in 
groups with an academic focus. 

Similar to results from research on traditional men- 
toring, we found that close mentor-youth relation- 
ships seem to foster the strongest benefits. But 
peers also played a crucial role in yielding positive 
benefits for youth. Peers provided youth with aca- 
demic help, friendship and important aspects of 
social support. Being exposed to youth in their 
group also helped some youth feel more comfort- 
able interacting with others. Peer interactions also 
provided mentors with important information 
about youth’s individual needs. 

These findings portray group mentoring in a 
slighdy different light from that proposed at the 
outset of this report. Group mentoring does not 
simply consist of several distinct adult-youth rela- 
tionships developing independendy in the context 
of a larger group. Rather, it is a context in which 
youth are mentored by a group that consists of an 
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adult and one or more peers. Both the adult men- 
tor and peers seem to play crucial interactive roles 
in bringing about positive youth outcomes. In this 
way, determining the value of group mentoring by 
focusing only on the mentor-youth relationship may 
underestimate the potential of this approach. 

Conclusions 

Based on results from this preliminary study, we 
offer the following conclusions: 

• Group mentoring is attracting a group of volun- 
teers who may be less likely to volunteer for one- 
on-one mentoring. 

• The on-site programming of many group pro- 
grams facilitates recruitment of youth who may 
have been missed by more traditional recruit- 
ment techniques. 

• Although most group mentors want to develop 
personal relationships with youth, they appear to 
place more emphasis on improving peer interac- 
tions. 

• Mentor-youth relationships can develop in group 
settings, but the quality of these relationships var- 
ied widely in this study and on average were not 
as strong or intense as what might be expected 
from relationships developing in traditional, one- 
on-one settings. The quality of these relation- 
ships was dependent on the group’s focus and 
activities as well as on the mentor’s approach. 

• Participants reported improvements in youth’s 
social skills, relationships with individuals outside 
of the group and to a lesser extent academic per- 
formance and attitudes. These changes were fos- 
tered in large part through peer interactions cen- 
tral to the group mentoring format and not 
incorporated in the traditional mentoring model. 

The study also suggests the following questions for 
future research: 

• Do the benefits reported by youth and mentors in this 
study translate into observable changes in youth's 
behavior? As noted, this study is limited to men- 
tors’ and youth’s reports of benefits. To answer 
the question definitively, impact studies of group 
mentoring programs are needed. 



• To the extent that these programs do produce real bene- 
fitSy how are they fostered? This study suggests that 
the quality of the mentor-youth relationship may 
play an important role in determining the bene- 
fits of group mentoring. Additionally, peer inter- 
actions and the adult’s careful facilitation of 
these processes were also central to group accom- 
plishments, as were the purpose and setting of 
the group. Future research should clarify the 
extent to which these group characteristics and 
processes foster benefits. 

• Are these programs cost effective? Although the cost 
of group mentoring is lower than that of tradi- 
tional mentoring, we cannot yet determine 
whether, dollar for dollar, this approach yields 
benefits for youth comparable to those generated 
by one-on-one programs. Again, only an impact 
study can address this issue. 

• To what extent does group mentoring provide youth 
with important components of mentoring? Although 
this study cannot definitively answer this ques- 
tion, our findings suggest that youth can get 
important components of mentoring — like sup- 
port, guidance and friendship — from group men- 
toring. However, the extent to which youth 
receive these mentoring components may vary 
widely. Analyses of larger samples across a wider 
variety of group programs should be used to out- 
line the criteria that define this mentoring model 
and under what circumstances these groups meet 
important criteria of mentoring. 

While many questions concerning group mentoring 
remain, the results of this preliminary study indi- 
cate that it is a promising approach. Reports from 
both mentors and youth suggest that group mentor- 
ing may have the capacity to make positive contri- 
butions to the healthy development of young 
people. But groups vary widely in size, structure, 
focus, activities and match characteristics. And like 
traditional matches, they also vary in the extent to 
which they ultimately benefit youth. For this reason, 
practitioners must continue to develop and refine 
this approach. Nevertheless, the strong potential of 
group-based mentoring makes it all the more 
imperative to conduct additional research that will 
indicate whether group mentoring indeed leads to 
measurable positive outcomes for youth. 
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T 

he youth mentoring movement devel- 
oped from the simple but powerful premise that if 
disadvantaged youth can connect with nonparental 
adults who provide them with support and guid- 
ance, they will be more likely to develop successfully 
(O’Sullivan, 1991; Williams and Kornblum, 1985; 
Werner and Smith, 1982). For almost a century, 
agencies like Big Brothers Big Sisters (BBBS) have 
been establishing mentoring relationships by match- 
ing disadvantaged youth with adult volunteers who 
serve as friends and role models. Typically, the 
match is one on one and the adult makes a one-year 
commitment to the program. The pair’s meetings 
take place regularly in locations of their choosing 
and involve a variety of unstructured activities. 

There is strong evidence that this “traditional” men- 
toring model is effective. Research shows that men- 
toring improves youth’s academic achievement and 
school attendance (Tierney and Grossman, 1995; 
McPardand and Nettles, 1991) and decreases sub- 
stance abuse (LoSciuto et al., 1996). 

Yet programs based on the traditional model have 
not been able to reach all the youth who are in need 
of the benefits mentoring can provide. Volunteers 
are scarce, and those who do come forward must go 
through extensive and sometimes lengthy screening 
processes (Morrow and Styles, 1995; Furano et al., 
1993; Freedman, 1992). The result is that many 
youth are left on long waiting lists. BBBS estimates 
that over 47,000 youth are waiting to be matched 
with a mentor in their programs (Big Brothers Big 
Sisters of America, 1999). And because traditional 
programs rely heavily on parent referrals (Furano et 
al., 1993), youth whose parents are unaware of these 
programs or do not fully understand what they have 
to offer may never even be referred. 

To overcome some of these limitations, practition- 
ers have developed several innovative approaches 
to mentoring. For example, some programs hold 
mentoring meetings in particular places, such as 
schools and other youth-serving organizations. 
These organizations offer structure and support 
that some volunteers find appealing. They also 
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have access to large numbers of youth, minimizing 
the need for parent referrals. In this way, programs 
based in these settings reach volunteers and youth 
who otherwise might not get involved in traditional 
mentoring (Herrera, 1999). 

In addition to changes in the places where mentor- 
ing occurs, some agencies have also developed 
models that change the structure of the mentor- 
youth relationship. Group mentoring, in which 
mentors meet regularly with small groups of youth, 
is one of a number of such approaches that is gain- 
ing popularity. About 20 percent of mentoring pro- 
grams today serve at least some youth in a group 
format (Sipe and Roder, 1999). 

Arguments for and against Group 
Mentoring 

Group mentoring programs are becoming more 
popular, in part because they eliminate some of the 
obstacles associated with the traditional, one-on-one 
approach. First, by providing several youth with one 
mentor, these programs use volunteers more inten- 
sively than one-on-one programs. As a result, they 
reach large numbers of youth while expending rela- 
tively little effort on recruitment, screening and 
supervision of mentors. This helps lower the cost of 
these programs per youth served relative to tradi- 
tional one-on-one programs (Fountain and 
Arbreton, 1999). 

Second, some mentors and youth may prefer group- 
based relationships. Many volunteers may be 
uncomfortable meeting one on one with youth. 
Many youth also want opportunities to interact with 
their peers — opportunities that are critical to their 
development (Sullivan 1953; Mead, 1934; Piaget, 
1932). In adolescence, peers take on an especially 
important role as youth begin to spend more time 
with people outside the family and to rely on peers 
extensively for support and guidance (Hendry et 
al., 1992; Blyth et al., 1982). Group mentoring may, 
in this way, provide youth with a familiar, comfort- 
able setting in which they can interact with peers, 
while also receiving guidance and support from an 
adult. By involving youth’s peers, group mentoring 
also provides mentors with an opportunity to 
observe youth in the context of peer interactions, 
possibly providing mentors with valuable insight 
into youth’s social behavior. 
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Some also argue that group mentoring comple- 
ments the traditional approach by helping the men- 
toring field to reflect more accurately the many 
contexts in which youth actually receive mentoring 
in their daily lives. For example, Philip and Hendry 
(1996) found that many youth receive key compo- 
nents of mentoring, such as support, advice and 
challenge, in the context of informal groups — both 
peer groups and groups of youth meeting with an 
adult. They argue that, like one-on-one adult-youth 
relationships, these experiences are also influential 
in youth’s lives and should be incorporated in how 
we view mentoring. Others have similarly argued 
for an inclusive approach to mentoring that recog- 
nizes and supports more than one model, including 
group-based mentoring (McHale, 1990). 

But some practitioners are skeptical of the value 
of group mentoring. Some even question whether 
this approach should be considered mentoring. 
Relationship development is central to current 
definitions of mentoring (Morrow and Styles, 

1995; Flaxman et al., 1988). Because the group set- 
ting decreases the amount of attention mentors 
can give to individual youth, it may prevent the 
development of strong mentor-youth relationships. 
And because the quality of the mentor-youth rela- 
tionship helps determine the effects of mentoring 
(Grossman and Johnson, 1999), groups may also 
be less likely than traditional matches to promote 
positive changes in youth. 

Others have concerns about the group structure 
and its potential to expose youth to negative experi- 
ences. Group dynamics are complicated. Differential 
treatment, exclusion of youth from group interac- 
tions and negative interactions among youth can all 
occur in groups. Exposure to such experiences 
could negate whatever benefits group mentoring is 
intended to provide. 

Research on Group Mentoring and 
Related Approaches 

These potential strengths and concerns are signifi- 
cant. Yet little research has been conducted to sup- 
port or challenge these views. 

Most current research on group mentoring has 
evaluated outcomes of specific programs rather 
than addressing more basic questions about how 



the approach is implemented. Evaluations of 
programs in which an adult mentor meets with a 
small group of youth have focused mainly on 
interventions with very specific goals, such as 
substance abuse prevention or academic assistance. 
These studies have yielded mixed results. Mentors 
participating in an evaluation by Gittman and 
Cassata (1994), for example, indicated that they 
experienced bonding with youth in their group; 
however, few differences in the areas of self-esteem, 
study skills and academic performance were 
found between youth who had participated in 
the program and those in a comparison group. 
Simmons and Parsons (1983) reported some 
positive effects of a small group workshop on 
youth’s perceived competence in school, social 
relationships and general life events, but only for 
working-class adolescent girls, not for girls from 
lower-class backgrounds. 

Other related approaches that show some promise 
include classroom-based approaches (e.g., Philliber 
and Allen, 1992) and peer mentoring programs in 
which youth leaders mentor a group of peers or a 
group leader facilitates a peer support group (e.g., 
O’Donnell etal., 1997; Blum and Jones, 1993; Jason 
and Rhodes, 1989). However, small samples in some 
of these studies make it difficult to draw final con- 
clusions about the effectiveness of these approaches. 

Despite these evaluations of specific group-based 
programs, practitioners and funders still know very 
little about youth’s and mentors’ experiences in 
these groups. Before undertaking more extensive 
and costly outcome evaluations of group mentoring 
programs, we need to know what group mentoring 
actually entails. We also need answers to some fun- 
damental questions concerning the value of this 
approach. Key questions include: 

• What do mentoring groups look like? Who par- 
ticipates in these groups? How much do they 
cost? What challenges, if any, does the group 
structure pose to mentors? 

• Do group mentors want to create meaningful 
relationships with the youth in their groups? Can 
these relationships develop? If so, what processes 
help them develop? 

• How might youth benefit from participation in 
mentoring groups? How are these benefits fostered? 
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Answering these questions will help us understand 
the extent to which this approach provides youth 
with important components of mentoring. It will 
also improve our understanding of other types of 
adult-youth interactions that take place outside the 
family. Most interactions between nonparental 
adults and youth occur in the context of groups — in 
the classroom, on sports teams, and in after-school 
and faith-based activities. Describing youth’s experi- 
ences in mentoring groups can thus inform practi- 
tioners and policy makers involved or interested in 
many other types of adult-youth programming and 
activities. 

Study Purpose and Methodology 

To address the questions outlined, P/PV and the 
National Mentoring Partnership (see Appendix A) 
decided to take a preliminary look at some innova- 
tive group mentoring programs. The study’s pur- 
pose is not to provide a final assessment of the 
value or effects of group mentoring. Rather, as a 
first step in studying the approach, the study offers 
insights about the form and function of mentoring 
groups and the potential of this approach to create 
mentoring relationships, yield benefits for youth 
and provide a valuable complement to the tradi- 
tional one-on-one model. 

To achieve these goals, we visited three programs 
that serve youth in a group format: 

• Be-A-Friend Big Brothers Big Sisters of Erie 
County Group Mentoring Program (Be-A-Friend 
GMP) in Buffalo, New York; 

• Los Angeles Team Mentoring, Inc. — TEAM- 
WORKS in Los Angeles, California; and 

• YouthFriends in Kansas City, Missouri. 

To learn more about the goals and structure of 
these programs, we spoke with program staff and, 
in school-based programs, to school staff. We also 
conducted in-depth semistructured interviews with 
52 youth and 19 mentors. Most of the mentors 
worked with at least one youth we interviewed. In 
two of the programs, we also conducted focus 
groups with 12 additional mentors. We did not 



observe mentoring groups in the three programs. 
We, thus, have only reports of group processes, 
challenges and potential benefits. However, we 
tried, when possible, to corroborate findings by 
cross-checking information and observations from 
several respondents. (See Appendix B for a detailed 
description of our sample and methodology.) 

We chose to study these three programs because of 
their promising work in the group mentoring field. 1 
They also represent three distinct approaches to 
group mentoring. YouthFriends is a technical assis- 
tance organization that supports school districts in 
setting up and running school-based mentoring 
programs. The organization serves youth in both 
one-on-one and group formats. Los Angeles Team 
Mentoring, Inc. — TEAMWORKS is an exclusively 
group mentoring program in which teams of men- 
tors work with groups of middle-school students 
using a curriculum focused on team building, lead- 
ership and community service. The Be-A-Friend Big 
Brothers Big Sisters Program of Erie County oper- 
ates both a group mentoring program and a one- 
on-one, community-based program. The Group 
Mentoring Program (Be-A-Friend GMP), which is 
the focus of this study, hires paid staff to serve as 
mentors to small groups of youth, many of whom 
will eventually be matched one on one with volun- 
teers in the traditional program. 

The report also draws from data collected in two 
earlier, larger studies of program staff and mentors. 
In the first of these studies, P/PV interviewed 291 
mentors working with youth in a group format and 
802 mentors matched with youth one on one 
(Herrera et al., 2000); we use results from this men- 
tor survey to oudine characteristics of mentoring 
groups and the mentors and youth involved. In the 
second study (Sipe and Roder, 1999), program staff 
from 722 mentoring programs throughout the 
country were interviewed about program practices; 
results from this program survey are used primarily 
to support findings from the mentor survey. (See 
Appendix B for descriptions of these studies.) 

A word of caution regarding the study’s findings 
is in order. Descriptions of the characteristics of 
group mentors and the groups they serve are based 



1 The report sometimes refers to the study of these three 
^ ct udies that are also used in our analyses. 




programs as the “current study” to distinguish it from earlier 
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on two large national data sets. However, the analy- 
ses of the quality of mentor-youth relationships and 
of the potential benefits and challenges of group 
mentoring rely on more limited evidence. These 
findings are drawn from visits to three mature pro- 
grams chosen specifically because of their solid and 
innovative work in the field; therefore, they should 
not be generalized to the entire field of group men- 
toring with its diversity of programs. Our samples of 
both mentors and youth from each of the programs 
were also small and not random — staff recruited 
interested participants. 

Nevertheless, we believe that what we learned 
about the groups involved in the three participat- 
ing programs can contribute to an understanding 
of group mentoring. Our goal was not to evaluate 
these programs but to gather case-study evidence 
that highlights the dynamics and processes at work 
in different types of groups — for example, groups 
with an academic or nonacademic focus or groups 
in which mentors take particular approaches to 
working with youth. Future research should use 
larger samples and eventually controlled studies to 
build on the methodology of this initial study. 



Can positive relationships develop between mentors 
and youth in the group setting? In chapter III, we 
address three questions. First, do mentors want to 
create relationships with the youth in their groups? 
Second, what kind of mentoring relationships 
develop in these groups? And third, what factors 
may help foster close relationships in this setting? 

What are some potential benefits of group 
mentoring? In chapter IV, we present mentors’ and 
youth’s views on the benefits of group mentoring for 
youth participants. We also discuss group processes 
through which these benefits may be fostered. 

Chapter V summarizes our findings. We conclude 
with a discussion of the implications of the report’s 
findings for the mentoring field and for future 
research. 



Structure of the Report 

We address three sets of questions in this report: 

What is group mentoring? As practitioners try to 
increase the field’s capacity to serve youth, group 
mentoring is becoming more widespread. Yet we 
know little about what this model entails and whom 
it reaches. Without this information, we have little 
basis for determining its potential to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the mentoring field. In chap- 
ter II, we use data from our national mentor and 
program surveys and from interviews of mentors 
and youth in the current study to outline the struc- 
ture, location and activities of mentoring groups as 
well as the challenges that mentors face when 
working with these groups. We also use our 
national data to describe characteristics of mentors 
and youth in group programs and examine how 
mentors and youth in the current study became 
involved in their programs. 
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-J^^lthough there is considerable inter- 
est in how group mentoring programs might help 
expand the number of youth who receive mentor- 
ing, little is known about this approach. To under- 
stand the potential contribudons of group 
mentoring, we need answers to several basic ques- 
tions. First, what does group mentoring entail? Most 
studies to date have focused on the traditional, one- 
on-one mentoring model, and wide variation in 
group programs makes it difficult to ascribe a uni- 
form definition to this approach (Sipe and Roder, 
1999). Consequently, our knowledge about the size, 
structure, activities, composition and cost of men- 
toring groups is limited. 

Second, we need to know more about the mentors 
and youth involved in these programs. Who partici- 
pates in group mentoring? Are these programs 
reaching participants who differ from those 
involved in traditional mentoring? 

Third, we also need information about the special 
challenges that group mentoring may present to 
mentors. Challenges to one-on-one mentors are 
often focused on establishing communication and 
building trust with youth (Sipe, 1999). Does the 
group structure pose other challenges to mentors? 

If so, what are these challenges? 

In this chapter, we address these questions by pre- 
senting data from P/PV’s national mentor and pro- 
gram surveys and from in-depth interviews with 
mentors and youth involved in the current study. 
The first part of the chapter focuses on the youth 
and mentors themselves: we describe the mentors 
and youth involved in group mentoring nationwide 
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and report on how group participants in the cur- 
rent study became involved in their programs. Then 
we outline the characteristics, structure and costs 
associated with mentoring groups. We conclude 
with a discussion of challenges associated with the 
group structure that were reported by mentors in 
the current study. 

Mentors and Youth in Group Programs 

Mentors. Volunteers recruited by traditional mentor- 
ing programs are typically white, college-educated, 
middle- and upper-income men and women between 
the ages of 22 and 49. Less educated, older and 
lower-income volunteers remain an underutilized 
resource (Furano et al., 1993; Freedman, 1988). 

Our data suggest that group programs are able to 
attract some of these volunteers whom other pro- 
grams have been less successful in recruiting. While 
group and one-on-one programs recruit volunteers 
from similar sources — the general community, col- 
leges and universities, businesses and churches' 2 — 
the individuals who ultimately volunteer in group 
matches differ from those in one-on-one matches in 
several ways. As shown in Table 1, group mentors 
are generally older than one-on-one mentors and 
are more likely to be female and African American. 
Group mentors also have lower levels of education, 3 
are more likely to be retired and are less likely to be 
employed full time. Reflecting these differences, 
group mentors also have lower incomes than one- 
on-one mentors. 4 

Discussions with 31 mentors from the three study 
sites about why they chose to volunteer further sug- 
gest that many group mentors probably would not 
have volunteered in more traditional mentoring 
programs. Two-thirds of these mentors specifically 
mentioned characteristics of the group format that 
appealed to them or aspects of the traditional one- 
on-one model that they did not like. 



2 Of the 14 sources listed in the program survey, only one showed a significant difference between group and one-on- 
one programs: more one-on-one programs recruit from the general community (63% compared with 53% of group 
programs, p <.05). See Appendix B for a complete list of recruitment sources. 



3 Group mentors in the current study have higher levels of education than group mentors in the national sample; most 
mentors in the current study had at least some college education (see Appendix B, Table B2). 
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Some of these differences between group and one-on-one mentors (i.e., age, income, employment status) may result, 
in part, from the large number of group volunteers in our mentor survey participating in Foster Grandparent pro- 
ams (24%). These programs recruit lower-income, older volunteers, many of whom are retired. 



